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ABSTRACT 

A 1978 statewide survey of Florida's licensed drivers 
18 years or older was used to ascertain: (1) if significant 
differences in assessment of 23 community attributes exist by size of 
place and ecological milieu (community location relative to a 
metropolitan core county) and (2) if these differences persist when 
personal characteristics of residents (age, income, race, sex, 
education) were introduced as controls. Communities were classified 
by three locational groupings and differentiated by size. The study 
was limited to 3,564 persons residing in places of under 50,000 
people. Findings associated with the 23 community attributes were 
presented by 7 broad topical areas: public facilities and services, 
health, housing, social/environmental concerns, recreation and 
cultural opportunities, economic development, and government-citizen 
relations. Although some modifications were apparent, the 
statistically significant relationships for the assessment were 
generally the same when personal characteristics were used as a 
control. Additionally, findings demonstrate continued use of a single 
residency classification for cerrying out research on subjective 
assessments of quality of life attributes is inadequate. Size of 
place and ecological milieu should be considered simultaneously given 
that both account for a signi'icant amount of the variation in 
residents' appraisals of adequacy of local attributes, even when 
important characteristics of residents are controlled. (AH) 
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Lionel J. Beaulieu 
Institute of Food and Agricultural Sciences 
University of Florida 

INTRODUCTION 

Examination of quality of life attributes associated with different 
residential places has proceeded along two distinct lines. The first 
has focused on objective indicators of well-being available on communi- 
ties. These works have tended to uncover two important trends: (1) that 
superior institutional services (i.e., fire protection, health care, 
housing) are more readily available in urban than in rural localities; 
and (2) that social and environmental conditions (i.e., less crime, better 
air and water) are of higher quality in rural communities when compared 
to urban centers (Dillman and Tremblay, 1977; Hines, et al., 1975). 

The second approach has explored the development of indices for sub- 
jectively assessing life quality in communities. As Marans and Rodgers 
(1975:302) have noted, "subjective indicators [were] needed to supplement 
objective indicators for the obvious, but often overlooked, reason that 
an individual's satisfaction with any set of circumstances is dependent, 
not only on those circumstances as reviewed objectively, but on a whole 
set of values, attitudes and expectations that he brings into the situa- 
tion." Components of the general quality of life concept that have emerged 
as important subjective indicators in recent years are community satis- 
faction and adequacy of local services (see, for example, Campbell, et al. , 
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1976; Rojek, et al. , 1975; Christenson, 1976).-^ 

In their early work on cotmunity satisfaction, Johnson and Knop 
(1970) found that satisfaction with shopping facilities, medical care, 
employment opportunities and entertainment-recreational activities was 
highest among urban residents. At the same time, rural people registered 
greater satisfaction with local democratic processes and the natural beau- 
ty of their area. A subsequent study by Elgin, et al (1974) reinforced 
the Johnson and Knop work by noting the positive in. lence of air quality 
and accessibility to governmental decision makers on the overall satis- 
faction ratings of small town-rural residents. Rojek, et al (1975) un- 
covered a significant relationship between place of residence and satis- 
faction with medical (hospital-medical facilities, doctors, dentists) and 
conmercial services (job opportunities, shopping and recreational facili- 
ties), but not with public service (streets/roads, fire protection, 
water supply, police protection) and educational satisfaction (primary 
and secondary schools). In one of the more encompassing works on commu- 
nity satisfaction, Marans and Rodgers (1975) reported that size of place 
was related to residents' evaluations of various community attributes 
which, in turn, influenced overall community satisfaction. 

2/ 

Assimilating the findings of several statewide studies-, Dillman and 
Tremblay (1977:127) found that overall community satisfaction was higher 
among rural people, even though access to various services was rated 
higher by those in urban localities. The authors suggested that the pri- 
mary importance placed cn nonservice amenities (such as friendliness of 
residents, open spaces, place to raise children) by rural residents con- 
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tributed significantly to their overall ratings. In a related study, 
Miller and Grader (1979) showed that rural people had higher levels of 
interpersonal satisfaction, while urban residents registered greater sat- 
isfaction with the economic aspects of their communities. 

Fociising specifically on conmunity services, Christenson (1976) re- 
ported that availability and quality of local services were significantly 
linked to population density. Perceived adequacy of five community ser- 
vices by place of residence was examined by Warner and Burdge (1979). 
Employing two district residency classifications (large metro, small 
metro, nonmetro; and farm, open country-small town, town-city, large city), 
they found that place of residence was consistently related to subjective 
assessments of local services. Nonmetro and open country-small town 
residents were the most inclined to judge the five services as inadequate. 

The subjective studies presented above provide empirical evidence 
of the differential assessments of conmunity quality of life attributes 
by place of residence. A serious shortcoming associated with this body 
of literature ,^ however, is the limited attention devoted to the simulta- 
neous influence of size of place and ecological positioning on conmunity 
attribute ratings. For the most part, evaluations of local amenities have 
been conducted by either size of place (i.e., Rojek, et al, 1975; Johnson 
and Knop, 1970) or ecological location vis-a-vis a metropolitan area (i.e., 
Warner and Burdge, 1979; Dillman, er. al, undated), but not by both resi- 
dency groupings, ^^e purpose of this paper, therefore, is to begin ex- 
ploration of this important line of research. Specifically, the paper 
will address the following critical questions: Do significant differences 
in the assessment of community attributes exist by the size and ecological 
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positioning of places? If so, do these differences persist when personal 
characteristics of residents are introduced as controls? 

RESEARCH PROCEDURES 

Data were collected in a statewide mail questionnaire survey con- 
ducted in Florida during the spring of 1978>^ A proportional sample of 
11,041 was selected from a statewide list of licensed drivers 18 years 
of age or older. To maximize its representativeness, the sample was 
stratified on the basis of county, age and sex. Of the total sample, 
2,549 persons were deleted since they were deceased, relocated to another 
state, moved without leaving a forwarding address, or were physically in- 
capacitated. The reachable sample was therefore reduced to 8,492, of 
which 5,926 persons returned usable questionnaires (69.8 percent response 
rate) 

One major portion of the 12 page questionnaire focused on respondents' 
assessments of several community attributes. Persons were asked to indi- 
cate their views regarding the severity of various problems in their com- 
munity. Response categories and associated weights were "no problem" »1, 
"small problem" - 2, "medium problem" - 3, and "serious problem" - 4. 

The ecological milieu variable was defined on the basis of a commun- 
ity's location relative to a metropolitan core county. Employing adap- 
tations of U.S. Bureau of Census definitions,—^ communities were 
classified into one of three locational groupings: (1) in a metropolitan 
core county; (2) in a county adjacent to a metro core county; (3) in a 
nonmetro county, not adjacent to a metro core county. Communities were also 
differentiated on the basis of size: (1) in or near a town of under 2,500 
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people; (2) in a town/city of 2.500 to 9.999 persons; and (3) in a city of 
10.000 to 49.999 persons. Persons residing in cities of 50.000-plus pop- . 
ulation were not included in our study since their inclusion would have 
precluded the use of all three ecological location groupings in the ex- 
amination of connnunity attribute ratings. Consequently, our study was 
limited to the 3,564 persons residing in places of under 50.000 people. 

The distribution of c r sample on the ecological variable was as 
follows: metro core, 57.7 percent; adjacent, 30.6 percent, and non-adjacent. 
11.7 percent. As for the size of place, 40.5 percent of the respondents 
resided in or near towns of 2.500 people. 24.4 percent in cities or towns 
of 2.500 to 9.999 persons, and 35.1 percent in cities of 10,000 to 49.999 
residents. 

ANALYSIS AND FINDINGS 

In order to determine the influence of comnunity size and ecological 
milieu on subjective assessments of community attributes, a two-way factorial 
design for unbalanced cell frequencies was utilized. Meatr-attribute 
ratings of respondents by the two factors are sunmarized in Table 1. As- 
sociated with each attribute is a F-ratio. which indicates how well the 
model as a whole accounts for the ratings on the dependent variable. 
Significant differences in assessments are found for 19 of the 23 attributes, 
providing initial evidence that residents' perceptions of the adequacy of 
these attributes do differ (in most cases) by size of place and ecological 
positioning. 

[Table 1 about here] 
A more direct examination of the effects of both factors (size of 
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place, ecological milieu) on attribute assessments is presented in Table 2. 
It decomposes the sums of squares into three parts: effects due to size 
of place (A), ecological milieu (B) . and the interaction of both community 
size and ecological location (AB). Partitioning is carried out according 
to the classic regression approach (Kim, et al., 1975), which measures 
the effect of a given variable after adjusting for all other effects. 
For example, the 7*02 sum of squares value for the "upkeep of roads'' at- 
tribute signifies the effect of size of place after the sums of squares 
due to ecological milieu and the interaction between the two factors have 

been accounted for. 

To facilitate our discussion, findings associated with the 23 attri- 
butes will be presented by eight broad topical areas. 

Public Facilities and Services (attributes 1 thru 6 ): Table 2 shows that 
the main effects of size of place are more powerful for two dependent 
variables - police and fire protection - though the main effect of ecolog- 
ical location is also statistically significant in predicting respondents' 
ratings for fire protection. Ecological milieu has more of an effect on 
upkeep of roads and public library services. Two-way interactions reach 
significance levels for fire and police protection. Of interest is the 
finding that neither size of place nor ecological milieu are significant 
in predicting respondents' perceptions of the adequacy of primary or 
secondary schools (attributes 5 and 6). 

Health (attributes 7, and 9 ) : The main effect of community size is more 
substantial in explaining variation in the rating of emergency ambulance 
service than is ecological milieu. Assessments of health care facilities/ 
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servlces and availability of doctors, however, is more closely tied to 
the ecological location of the individuals' place of residence. Only 
for the availability of doctors attribute is a statistically significant 
interaction uncovered. 

[Table 2 about here] 

Housing (attributes 10 and 11 ): Perceptions of the adequacy of houses 
and apartments to rent are significantly affected by size of place, eco- 
logical positioning, and interaction between the factors. Nonetheless, 
it is ecological milieu that emerges as the most significant factor- No 
statistically significant effects are found for low cost housing. 

Social/Environmental Concerns (attributes 12 thru 15 ): Surprisingly, the 
main effects associated with size of place are non-significant for all 
four attributes associated with social/environmental concerns. It is 
ecological milieu that proves to be the most influential (at least for 
three of the four dependent variables). For both water pollution and 
crime, the two-way interactions involving size of place and ecological 
milieu are statistically significant. 

Recreation and Cultural Opportunities (attributes 16 thru 19 ) : Findings 
displayed in Table 2 indicate that sums of squares uniquely due to eco- 
logical location and community size are highly significant for all four 
attributes, with main effects of ecological milieu being the more powerful 
of the two. Interaction effects reach statistical significance for 
cultural opportunities, recreational opportunities for adults and for 
senior citizens. 
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Economic Development (attributes 20 and 21 ): Both community size and 
ecological positioning have significant effects on the perceived ade- 
quacy of job opportunities for youth and the availability of shopping 
facilities, with the latter factor being the more sizable of the two 
main effects. The interaction effect, over and beyond the separate 
effects of size of place and ecological milieu, is highly significant 
for the shopping facilities attribute. 

Government-Citizen Relations (attributes 22 and 23 ): No statistically 
significant main or interactive effects are detected i^^r ratings on the 
two dependent variables (attention to complaints about government, citi- 
zen participation in comDounity decision making) associated with govern- 
ment-citizen relations. 

The discussion above provides some support for the notion that com- 
munity attribute ratings are influenced by both size of place and eco- 
logical milieu. The next critical issue, therefore, is whether these 
differences will persist once key personal characteristics of respondents 
are introduced as controls. Several studies have suggested that vari- 
ables such as sex, age, race, income, and education could significantly 
affect persons' community satisfaction levels and perceptions of local at- 
tributes (see, for example. Miller and Grader, 1979; Rojek, et al., 1975; 
Marans and Rodgers, 1975; Warner and Burdge, 1979). Table 3 reports the 
strength of the main effects and interaction term on attribute assess- 
ments after variations due to five covariates (sex, race, age, family in- 
come, education) have been removed. 

[Table 3 about here] 
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In general, the statistically significant relationships reported 
in Table 2 remain significant in Table 3. Nonetheless, some modifica- 
tions are apparent. Whereas the sum of squares due to size of place 
proves non-significant for predicting respondents' ratings of the crime 
problem in Table 2, it does reach the .05 level of significance when per- 
sonal characteristics are entered as controls. In addition, the main 
effect of ecological milieu in Table 3 becomes significant for the ele- 
mentary school attribute, but loses statistical significance for the 
emergency anfculance service variable. Although two-way interaction 
effects for fire protection and water pollution are significant in Table 
2, they prove to be non-significant in Table 3. Lastly, a significant 
interaction effect is uncovered for elementary school when variations 
due to the five covariates are removed from this dependent variable. 



DISCUSSION 



Researchers have generally relied on one of two residency classifica- 
tions for studying residents' perceptions of the adequacy of local at- 
tributes. For some, the focus has been o.-. community size, while for 
others, the ecological position of a county (in which a given community 
is located) relative to a metropolitan area. Our study extends past re- 
searcn by simultaneously addressing the effects of size of place and eco- 
logical milieu on community attribute assessments. 

The importance of treating both residency groupings is captured in 
Table 4. Rankings are assigned to each of the three components (size of 
place, ecological milieu, interaction term) based upon the strength of 
their effects (as shown in Table 3) on each of the 23 dependent variables. 
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For exa«ple. ecological ndlieu is assigned a value of "1" for upkeep of 
roads and streets because it emerges as the most important residential 
classification when predtccing ratings on this variable. Size of place 
is of secondary importance, so it receives a ranking of "2". The inter- 
action is assigned a "ns" designation since it has no statistically sig- 
nificant effect on the dependent variable. 

[Table 4 about here] 

As Table 4 reports, size of place has more powerful effects on three 
public service ratings: police protection, fire protection and emergency 
ambulance service. The main effect of ecological milieu is more substan- 
tial in explaining variation associated with 15 community attributes. 
The interaction term proves significant for nine local attributes. Neither 
factor is instrumental for assessments of junior and senior high schools, 
low cost housing, police-community relations, attention to complaints 
about government, and citizen participation in community decision making. 

Our findings demonstrate than the continued use of a single residency 
classification for carrying out research on subjective assessments of 
conmunity quality of life attributes is inadequate. Size of place and 
ecological milieu should be considered simultaneously given that both 
account for a significant amount of variation in residents' appraisals of 
the adequacy of local attributes, even when important characteristics of 
residents are controlled. 
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FOOTNOTES 



Anrnher relevant body of knowledge that has developed in recent years, 
but which is not treated in this paper, is the locational preference 
literature. One important theme of this research has been the identi- 
fication of attributes deemed important in one's preferred community 
(see, for example, Blake, et al, 1975; Dillman and Dobash, 1972; 
Blackwood and Carpenter, 1978). 

Studies referenced by Dillman and Tremblay (1977) include Williams, 
et al (1975), Christenson (1974, 1976). 

- While Warner and Burdge (1979) employ both residency classifications 
in their study, the groupings are not treated simultaneously in their 
data analyses. 

- Details of the methodology utilized for our mail questionnaire survey 
are described by Dillman (1978) in his work on the Total Design Method. 

- The 5,926 respondents were found to compare quite favorably with 1978 
Florida population estimates available on age, sex and race. 

We defined a metropolitan core county as one in which a central city 
or twin cities of 50,000 or more inhabitants is located. Adjacent 
counties were identified as counties contiguous to a metro core county, 
regardless of whether or not they were part of an SMSA. Non-adjacent 
counties were described as nonmetro counties at least one county re- 
moved from any metro core county. 
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The five variables were coded as follows: Sex - (1) Male, (2) Female; 
Race - (1) White, (2) Non-White; Age - coded in actual years; Family 
Income - (1) under 5,000, (2) 5,000-6,999, (3) 7,000-8,999, (4) 9.000- 
11,999, (5) 12,000-14.999, (6) 15.000-19,999, (7) 20,000-24,999, (8) 
25.000-49,999, (9) 50,000+; Education - (1) never went to school, 
(2) some grade school, (3) completed 8th grade, (4) some high school, 
(5) completed high school or equivalent, (6) some college or vocationa 
school, (7) completed 4 year college, (8) graduate or professional 
school. 
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Table .1 ^ of Attributeg,^^ Ecolo i lcal Milieu^ 



Attributes 



Leaa than 2.500 
Metro Adj. Non-AdJ 



1. Upkeep of Roads and Streets 2. 78 2.87 2.78 

2. Police Protection 2. 27 2. 12 2.18 

1. Fire Protection 2.11 2.32 2.59 

4. Public Library System 1-71 2.08 1.86 

5. Eleinentary School 2.21 1.98 2.23 

b. Junior and Senior High Schools 2.62 2.A6 2.65 

7. Eisfrgency Asibulance Service 1.93 1.97 2.13 

8. Ht-alih Care Fai ilitles/Services 2.25 2.41 2.64 

9. Avallabilliy of Doctors 2.26 2.72 3.00 

10. Houses/Apartments to Rent 2.27 2.60 2. 77 

n. Low Cost UouHlng 2.76 2.76 2.84 

12. Teinagt- Drug Abuse 3-21 2.98 3.03 

n. W„ter Pollution 2.48 2.01 2.10 

14. rrinK. ^ 2.51 2.61 

T). Police-Coiwiiunity Relations 2.12 2.08 2. 12 

\h. Yuuth Retrratlon Opportunities 2.49 2.79 2.96 

17. (olmral Opportunities 2.32 2. 88 3.10 

IH. Kit ro.n Imi oppi.ri unit ifs for Adults. 2.33 2.65 2. 86 

m. RtirtMllon f(»r Senior CUizHns 2. 16 2.50 2.67 

20 loh 0|)pi>r tun H lis for Youth 2.97 3.18 3.30 

21. Shopping F.M Hit Irs ^ 2.24 2.51 

22. Atli-ntion to Complaints ahont Gov * t . 2.80 2.53 2.62 
2). ( it Izrn iMri i( ip.U ion 2.f>2 2.51 2.54 

*r < 05 "'^Numht r of (.ises assoi lated with each of the nine 

**|. < ".01 Kss than 2,5()0 2,500 t_oJ^9: 

^ Adl. (554-S9f>) Adl. (25^-270) 

N.»n-Aii). (249-281) Non-Ad 1 . (81-88) 



2,500 to 9.999 



Metro Adj. Non-AdJ. 



2.54 


2.88 


2.60 


1.93 


1.99 


2.26 


1.78 


2.03 


1.90 


1.62 


1.90 


1.66 


2.02 


2.02 


2.07 


2.55 


2.53 


2.56 


1.70 


1.76 


1.81 


2.22 


2.45 


2.60 


2.26 


2.64 


2.87 


2.24 


2.69 


3.00 


2.77 


2.88 


2.79 


3.13 


3.02 


3.14 


2.43 


2.26 


2.03 


2.75 


2.57 


2.71 


1.92 


2.03 


2.14 


2.43 


2.81 


2.88 


2.30 


2.93 


3.00 


2.20 


2.85 


2.87 


2.03 


2.54 


2.83 


3.04 


3.29 


3.38 


1.55 


2.08 


2.60 


2.50 


2.53 


2.74 


2.48 


2.62 


2.52 



Metro 



10,000 to 49.999_ 



Adj. 



Non-AdJ . 



F- value 



2. 61 


2 . 77 


2*84 


6.48*** 


1 . 98 


2 . 03 


2.07 


5.77*** 


1 . 71 


1 7Q 


1.95 


34.01*** 


1.61 


1 7A 


1. 75 


13.13*** 


2 . 26 


9 1 7 


2.00 


4.62*** 


2 . 65 


7 ^7 


2.43 


1.72 


1 . 63 


1 7^ 


1.70 


11.83*** 


2. 14 


1 7 7 


2. 32 


9.24*** 


2.11 


2 . 28 


2.43 


31.1?*** 


2. 15 


c . jU 


2. 16 


20.80*** 




2 .89 


2.85 


.88 


J. 1() 


3.06 


3.09 


3.03** 


2.50 


2 . 20 


2 . 29 


14.46*** 


2.95 


2.76 


2.73 


18.58*** 


1.99 


1.97 


2.11 


2.08* 


2.35 


2.50 


2.44 


15.51*** 


2.18 


2.42 


2.74 


38.45*** 


2.13 


2.29 


2.21 


27. 55*^* 


1.97 


2.07 


2.15 


26.25*** 


2.95 


3.09 


3.13 


8.64*** 


1.40 


1.53 


1.81 


74.94*** 


2.57 


2.60 


2.71 


.94 


2.61 


2.63 


2.56 


1.27 



groupings differed from one to the next. 
lO.OOO to 49>999 : 
Metro (888-987) 
Adj. (177-195) 
Non-AdJ. (51-56) 



The range of cases were as follows: 
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T^bl. 2. Two-W«y Analv»U of Varl.nce for th e Prediction of R.tln g . on 23 Co— ntty Attrlbu tgl, 



Attributen 



Sum of 
Squares 



Slsc of place 



Ecological Mlxleu 



1. Upkeep of Roads and Streets 

2. Police Protection 11.0$ 

3. Fire Protection 119.88 

A, Public Library Syste* 14.50 

5. Elementary School ^-^^ 

6. Junior and Senior High Schools 

Eaergency Aabulance Service 41.11 

8. Health Care Facilities/Services 10,49 

9. Availability of Doctors 43.95 

10. MiHibc/Apartnents to Rent 32.66 

11. Low Cost Housing 1-®^ 

21 

12. Teenage Drug Abuse 

13. Water Pollution ^'^^ 

P , 4.38 

14. Crime 

1 06 

15. Pol Icc-romnunlty Relations 

16. Youih Rcc real Ion Opportunities. 28.94 

1? Cultural Opportunities 29.95 

IB. Recreation Opportunities for Adults 51.83 

19. Recreation for Senior Citizens 46.10 

6 79 

20. Job Dpportunit ieb for Youth 

21. Shoppinu Kacllille^ ^^'^^ 

22. Atlenl l4»n lo omplaiutb about GovernnM^nt • 

87 

2). Cit l^vti I'^ri 1* h».ii ioi^ 



*!• <.{)'> 
*»*p <.00l 



3.53* 
5.14** 
59.14*** 
7.50*** 

I. 63 
.21 

22.10*** 

4.96** 
18.29*** 
13.76*** 
.75 
.13 
2.22 
2.72 
1.53 

II. 86*** 
11.89*** 
21.90*** 
19.82*** 

3.84* 
47.71*** 
.25 
.42 



S\m» of 

Squares 



22.30 
3.17 
30.92 
38.84 
6.02 
4.29 
5.62 
33.42 
117.47 
104.26 
1.50 
11.02 
71.99 
51.7) 
2.93 
59.07 
198.02 
104.77 
96.02 
34.70 
207.07 
3.89 
.53 



10.82*** 

1.47 
15.26*** 
20.10*** 
2.66 
1.80 
3.02 
15.81*** 
48.90*** 
43.93*** 
.62 
6. 73*** 
30.92*** 
32.07*** 

1.46 
24.21*** 
78.62*** 
44.27*** 
41.29*** 
19,61*** 
115. 10*** 
1.87 
.25 



Subs of 
Squares 



Interaction 
(AB) 



9.29 
12.70 
11.40 
6.65 
9,95 
5.35 
2,47 
2,66 
13.55 
18.35 
2.07 
3.96 
11.51 
18.20 
3.92 
9.75 
15.84 
29.94 
21.83 
1.79 
34.26 
2.98 
6.77 



2.25 

2.95* 

2,81* 

1.72 

2.20 

1.12 

.66 

.63 
2,82* 
3.87*^ 
,43 

1.21 

2.47* 

5.65*** 
.98 

2.00 

3.15* 

5.32*** 

4.69** 
.51 

9.52*** 
.71 

1.62 



3488 

3466 

3489 

3449 

3215 

3256 

3461 

3437 

3489 

3425 

3391 

3336 

3462 

3436 

3392 

3382 

3428 

3447 

3423 

3352 

3474 

3J16 

3349 
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1 ab rg_j^ Two-Wav Analysis of Variance for the Prediction of RatlnK8 on 23j:o 



Size of Place 
(A) 



Attributes 



Sum of 

Squares 



1. Upkeep of Roads and Streets 

2. Police Protection 

3. Fire Protection ■ 

4. Public Library Systen 

5. Elementary School 

h. Junior and Senior High Schools 

7. Emergency Ambulance Service 

8. Me.ilth Care Far 1 1 1 ties/Services 

9. Availability of Doctors 

Hi)uaes/Apartm«*nt9 to Rent 

11. Low CoBt Housing 

12. Teenage Drug Abuse 

1 3. Water Pollution 

U. rrlme 

15. Pol lre-{>onuminlty Relations. 

\h. Youth Recreation Opportunities 

17. Cultural Opportunities 

18. Recreation Opportunities for Adults 

19. Recreation for Senior Citizens 

20. lob Opportunities, for Youth 

21 Shupping Kir n U les 

J2 AUi-ntlori it> (>ompl.i!nts nbout {ioverniin-nt . 
2\ » It l7iii I' irt I (. I p.it Ion 



7.47 


3. 72* 


6.33 


3.05* 


108.18 


54 .67*** 


12.92 


6.84*** 


2.77 


1. 24 


1.79 


.78 


27.54 


15.77*** 


8.62 


4.17* 


40.78 


1 7 . 02 * * * 


2 3.64 


10. 27*** 


2.30 


.99 


.15 


.09 


4.46 


1.94 


6.16 


3.85* 


1.21 


.65 


23.07 


9.71*** 


29.65 


12.44*** 


44.28 


20.11*** 


36.87 


15.37*** 


3.27 


1.03* 


72.69 


42.38*** 


.72 


.35 


.81 


.39 



**}'^ ol 

^ .001 
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■unity Attributes. Controlling for Personal CharacterlsMcg_£L jilljEnii^ 



Ecological Milieu Interaction 

(B) im 

Sums of F Sums of 

Squares Squares 



15. 19 


7. 56*** 


5. 36 


1 . 34 




.69 


.34 


11 .05 


2. 67* 


1111 


23.94 


12.10*** 


8. 70 


2.20 


11 1^ 


40.45 


21.42*** 


5.56 


1.47 


3 100 


7.85 


3.52* 


10.69 


2.40* 


2911 


5. 17 


2.26 


6.66 


1.45 


2939 


2.48 


1.42 


2.53 


.72 


3106 


26.35 


12.75*** 


2.59 


.63 


3091 


94.51 


39.44*** 


14.03 


2.93* 


31 28 


87.24 


37.90*** 


14.53 


3. 16* 


JUoZ 


1.56 


.67 


1.78 


. 38 




10.91 


6.77** 


3.03 


.94 


3003 


76.28 


33.14*** 


9.95 


2.16 


3109 


45.54 


28.48*** 


16.52 


5.17*** 


3091 


.35 


.19 


2.64 


.71 


3054 


42.78 


18.00*** 


11.40 


2.40* 


3038 


174.04 


73.01*** 


17.98 


3.77** 


3090 


77.92 


35.39*** 


27.39 


6.22*** 


3103 


85.69 


38.03*** 


21.40 


4.75** 


3077 


33.27 


19.10*** 


2.28 


.65 


3021 


186.73 


108.87*** 


31.53 


9.19*** 


3119 


2.09 


1.01 


2.26 


.55 


2989 


2.00 


.97 


5.33 


1.29 


3016 
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Table 4- Rankings of the Magnitude of the Effects Due to Size of Place, Ecological Milieu, and Two-Way Interaction 
for 23 Community Attributes. —————— ^—^—^ 



Size of Place 
(A) 



Ecological Milieu 
(B) 



1. Upkeep of Roads and Streets 

2. Police Protection 

3. Fire Protection 

4. Public Library System 

5. Elementary School 

6. Junior and Senior High Schools 

7. Emergency Ambulance Service 

8. Health Care Facilities/Services 

9. Availability of Doctors 

10. Houses/Apartments to Rent 

11. Low Cost Housing 

12. Teenage Drug Abuse 

13. Water Pollution 

14. Crime 

15. Police-Community Realtions 

16. Youth Recreation Opportunities 

17. Cultural Opportunities 

18. Recreation Opportunities for Adults 

19. Recreation for Senior Citizens 

20. Job Opportunities for Youth 

21. Shopping Faci]ities 

22. Attention to Complaints about Government, 

23. Citizen Participation 



2 
1 
1 
2 
ns 
ns 
1 
2 
2 
2 
ns 
ns 
ns 
3 
ns 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
ns 
ns 



1 
ns 
2 
1 
1 
ns 
ns 
1 
1 
1 
ns 
1 
1 
1 
ns 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
ns 
ns 



Interaction 
(AB) 

ns 
2 
ns 
ns 
2 
ns 
ns 
ns 
3 
3 
ns 
ns 
ns 
2 
ns 
ns 
3 
3 
3 
ns 
3 
ns 
ns 
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